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..and “Over the Hump” of the Season’s Work 


Whatever your acreage, whatever 
your farming operation, there’s a 
John Deere Tractor in power, size, 
and type to fit it ideally, from 
the low-cost 1-2 Plow “320” Series 
to the powerful 6-Plow “820” 
Diesel. 


& Power Sizes... 


Z3@Q Basic Models 


See your John Deere dealer for 
a free demonstration. Ask him 
about the John Deere Credit Plan 
that makes it easy to own a new 
John Deere Tractor while it’s earn- 
ing money for you. 


It’s a great spot to be in—with the 
bulk of the season’s work behind you, a 
record savings chalked up, and a sub- 
stantial profit in sight. 


And it’s a familiar spot for thousands 
of John Deere Tractor owners the country 
over. With eagerly responsive power at 
their finger tips and matched working 
equipment tailored to the job at hand, 
they were able to make the most of every 
break in the weather—to stretch time, 
labor and fuel dollars to the limit, with 
the added bonus of a better job on every 
trip over the field. 


You can do the same—by investing 
in John Deere Tractor Power with its 
increased work output, its lower oper- 


ating costs, and its unmatched depend- 
ability. You'll enjoy such outstanding 
John Deere features as Custom Powr- 
Trol, Universal 3-Point Hitch, Advanced 
Power Steering, as well as the Independ- 
ent Power Take-Off and the 1-1/2 mph 
“creeper” gear which mean more effi- 
cient handling of power-driven equip- 
ment in heavy crops. And you'll work 
in comfort with the unbeatable combi- 
nation of exclusive Roll-O-Matic “‘knee- 
action’”’ front wheels and the new John 
Deere Float-Ride Seat. 


Have your John Deere dealer show 
you how to ‘‘keep in tune with the sea- 
son” and farm more profitably with John 
Deere Tractor Power. 


JOHN DEERE 


JOHN DEERE 


MOLINE, 


ILLINOIS 


**WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE’S A GROWING DEMAND FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT" 
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Now That We've Furnished Your 
Books and College Supplies 


THERE’S OUR: 
Gift Shop with a gift for every occasion, 











with or without the Cornell insignia 








and 








The Co-ed Shop with campus sportswear 








and cosmetics 








and 





The Men’s Shop with the latest Ivy League 





Fashions 








and 








Sports Goods, Photographic Equipment, 








Candy, Tobacco and Snacks. 








For your convenience, we cash checks up to 


$25.00. 
CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 


Barnes Hall 
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Grom the Editor's Desh 


Rising Cost and Sinking Students 


HE recent upsurge in living costs has affected everyone, student and 
teacher alike. 


In matters of finance, the subject of economics enters. From this field comes 
the word “inflation” and according to economic laws, inflation must be kept 
within sensible limits. What do economists say about inflation? Two distinct 
fields of thought exist : some economists put the blame on the government ; others 
(the progressives) accuse industry. These progressives claim that industry con- 
trols prices, whereby the ancient law of supply and demand is no longer obeyed. 
If profits are desired, the big companies will raise prices. Who is to stop them? 
Consequently, it takes a few large companies to cause a chain reaction in price 
raising. The government can do little, according to the progressives, for laissez- 
faire is still the way of economic life. However, our government has been moti- 
vated toward finding a solution, and as in all democracies, time (along with 
Senate investigating committees) will tell the story. 


But what of prices in and around the University? Was there a need to 
raise bus fares, food and prices and are these increases jutifiable ? 

I rode the Ithaca bus yesterday. It took twenty minutes for the bus to ar- 
rive and the ride downtown was quite bumpy. Generally speaking, there has 
been no change in the service; only the fare has changed. Where, then, has the 
fare increase gone? The public doesn’t know-—that’s for sure. 

However, fare increase is but one of our inflation problems. We could use 
our feet for transportation, but what is to fill our stomachs? I began laughing 
when I first saw the rise in food prices, a rise shrewdly started this summer so 
that the freshmen would be unaware of the increases. I laughed again when | 
tried to comprehend reasons for this rise. The quality of food this year is no dif- 
ferent than last year. Menu’s contain no new dishes, service is the same, em- 
ployees have received no salary raises. So, I continue to chuckle and mourn my 
emptying wallet every time I go to another meal. For, | realize, that hunger 
(resulting from not eating) is not conducive to academic life on these hills. 


The only way to solve the food price increase would be for the University 
to revise the present meal plan so that everyone could buy a meal book using the 
tickets at their convenince. Under this system money would be saved by students, 
and the University would gain a larger guaranteed income. 


Book prices still remain a problem. Why have so many books been re- 
vised recently? To this question I offer two logical answers. First, copywrite 
requirements state that books be revised after a specified period of time. Second- 
ly, new information might make revision imperative. However, in the majority 
of cases neither copywrite nor knowledge accretion can account for a revision. 
Many of last year’s books, with recent copywrite dates, were revised this year. 
Also, upon comparing science books of five years past, with this year’s revised 
books, I found little change in content. Mimeographed sheets can supplement 
texts when additional information is necessary. 


There remains yet another question in the book controversy. With ware- 
houses full of last year’s books being sold again this year, why has there been a 
price increase, considering no new books were printed? To this I remain silent. 


But with books we can put up a battle. Those of us who have easy access 
to the library can use library copies of the text. We could form small groups 
and purchase one book for the group. But to give the twelve per cent raise in 
book prices—this is what the increase has been—without a battle is foolish. I 
wouldn’t complain if resale value increased. But this doesn’t exist. 


The problem of rising costs has been enumerated upon and logical reasons 
examined. Some will agree with me that explanations ought to be given by the 
bus company, various eating establishments, book dealers and publishers, as to 
why prices were raised. To be rational, I know that neither explanation nor 
student boycott will bring prices down. Our government is trying every method 
to curb inflation and even big business is coming around to its senses. 


As for me, I continue laughing, for its easier to laugh than to shed tears 
and life is so much more enjoyable when one laughs (even if one’s pockets are 
empty) ; and who knows I might even get the last laugh.—_GPH. 
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Inquiring Countryman 


By WILLIAM H. WINGELL ‘60 


Question: 


What is your opinion regarding the 
general cost of living increases both 
on campus and in downtown Ithaca? 


Answer: 


Russell Forbes, Bacteriology ’59 


“This year the general costs of liv- 
ing on campus have risen out of pro- 
portion in respect to the wages stu- 
dents may earn. Thus, the students 
who need to earn part of their ex- 
penses are put at a disadvantage.” 


Neil Reicher, Dairy Farming ’60 


“The increase in expenses puts a 
strain on everybody’s pocketbook. For 
this reason I am living off campus and 
cooking at home. This is the only way 
to save money, prices being so ridicu- 


lously high on the Hill.” 
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David Lefeve, Ag Economics ’60 


“T think the cost of living has risen 
more on this campus than it has in 
other places. The Ithaca merchants 
seem to enjoy capitalizing on college 
students. University costs have gone 
up in proportion to goods in Ithaca 
and no end is in sight.” 


Robert Burt, General Ag ’60 


“Of course area food and service 
prices should be expected to increase 
—nearly all others regularly climb. 
Even so, as a student, I question the 
necessity of the latest increases. Are 
the students with their already high 
expenses really being considered? I 
believe a top university such as Cor- 
nell should be among the leaders in 
reversing this unwanted and undesir- 
able trend.” 


Karen Boardman, 
Foods Nutrition °59 

“The cost of living has gone up but 
I think it can be balanced by the gen- 
eral inflationary period we are in. No 
one really favors the increase but if it 
is balanced, then it is legitimate.” 


“Empire is set 

up to provide a 

fair, dependable, 

free, open and or- 

derly market to 

which farmers and 

dealers can bring 

their _ livestock 

and _ slaughterers 

E. P. Forrestel and processors can 

buy their requirements where prices are 

determined by the law of supply and 
demand. ... 


“The rules of the game to be followed 
here are the same rules that are fol- 
lowed in every Empire market, the rules 
that are followed only in America in 
every legitimate, honorable business: 
namely, all men come here as equals. 
There will be no unfair advantage to 
any buyer or to any seller. That is the 
challenge that Empire’s board of di- 
rectors offers to the livestock industry 
of New York State in presenting these 
facilities!” 


These excerpts from what Empire’s 
President E. P. Forrestel said in 1949 
when the Caledonia Stockyards was 
opened, are still the principles that 
guide operation by Empire Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative of nine stock- 
yards, conveniently located to serve New 
York State’s livestock marketing needs. 


When you have livestock to market, 
rely on your nearby stockyards of Em- 
pire Livestock Marketing Cooperative 
where “all men come as equals.” 


Stockyards at 


Bath - Bullville - Oneonta 
Dryden - Caledonia - Greene 
Gouverneur - Watertown 
West Winfield 





These students studying in Mann Library are striving, 
as Director Gibson urges, to “establish an accept- 
able academic record.” 


Director Gibson 


indicates hard work as 


key to college success. 


By DIRECTOR A. W. GIBSON 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION TEACHING 


Open Letter to the Class of 61 


Professor A. W. Gibson, Director 
of Resident Instruction at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, says grad- 
uates from the nation’s agricul- 
tural colleges are “wanted men.” 
Pointing to a national survey, Di- 
rector Gibson showed that there 
are 15,000 jobs open every year 
for only 8500 graduates from the 
nation’s agricultural colleges. 


T is my desire, in response to the 

request of the editor of the Cornell 
Countryman for a letter to the enter- 
ing students, to have you feel that we 
are genuinely pleased to have you as 
students in the College of Agriculture. 
You will make up your own minds 
how well we succeed as the days pass. 


The people of the State of New 
York have given good support to this 
College. It has permitted the gather- 
ing together of a first-class faculty 
with the teaching of students its pri- 
mary responsibility. So it is with great 
hope and expectation that each new 
class of students is received. 


You may be surprised to find the 
variety of interests that will be repre- 
sented among your classmates. This 
results from the scope and diversity of 
uses to which an agricultural college 
education may be applied and especi- 
ally to the freedom of choice that is 
flexible in recognition of the variety 
of training that may contribute to a 
liberal education in terms of plants, 
animals, the soil, and the relationships 
of people who depend upon the re- 
sources in one way or another. 
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The general characters of this pro- 
gram, which permits the pursuit of a 
great range of interests, is nothing 
new at this College. In his annual re- 
port of fifty years ago, the Dean of 
the College, Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
wrote: “The College of Agriculture 
is not a technical institution in the 
sense of carrying one definite curricu- 
lum leading to a profession or a single 
occupation .. . The many and diverse 
pedagogical interests that are repre- 
sented in a modern college of agricul- 
ture make it very difficult to prepare 
a homogeneous and logically correct 
curriculum.” 


Ir that was the situation fifty years 
ago, those observations are even more 
pertinent today with the increasingly 
complex development of agriculture 
and its relationship in the world. 

With this approach it is possible 
for you to follow a program of study, 
within broad guiding limits, that will 
contribute the maximum to your par- 
ticular interests, purposes, and devel- 
opment. As you look ahead in your at- 
tempt to plan wisely for the future, 
you are certain to see the increasing 
emphasis upon science and what it can 
contribute to a better understanding 
of everything we do. 

You must not be satisfied to acquire 
the answers to problems of today, but 
must want an education covering basic 
knowledge that will be useful in con- 
stantly changing situations. In_ its 
teaching, the College of Agriculture 
has always sought to combine the 
theoretical and the practical for the 
greatest understanding. You will 


never regret it if you take full advan- 
tage of these opportunities. 


You will find, also, that your class- 
mates come from all parts of the 
United States and from many foreign 
countries. It is to be hoped that you 
will make good use of this opportunity 
to develop a wide acquaintance among 
them. They will have different points- 
of-view from yours on many impor- 
tant questions. It is worthwhile to try 
to understand them. You are likely to 
find that they have good reasons for 
their ideas and that as mutual under- 
standing increases so will tolerance on 
both sides. These associations should 
contribute much to your education. 


One thing I must emphasize is that 
you have no time to waste in estab- 
lishing an acceptable academic record. 
It has been our experience that even 
potentially good students too often 
find it agreeable to “take it easy” 
when they are on their own as they 
are here. You will not have anyone 
checking up to make sure that you are 
doing your homework. While we 
should be able to make the assumption 
that our entering students have ma- 
ture judgment and the ability to man- 
age their time and actions successfully, 
it unfortunately does not always work 
out that way. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the urgent necessity of get- 
ting down to serious business the very 
first week in the term. We believe 
that you and each of your associates 
in the freshman class have the ability 
to handle academic work here success- 
fully. It is our sincere hope that it 
will be used that way. 


CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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Opportunities Unlimited 


15,000 agricultural jobs are 


available with only 8,500 


By Mrs. H. S. GABRIEL 


annual graduates to fill them. 


(Department of Extension Teaching and 


Information Radio Services) 


Editor’s Note: The New York 
State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell University receives many 
inquiries concerning the profes- 
sional training students may ob- 
tain there and the preparation 
needed by prospective students. 
This is the first of two articles 
planned to answer some of the 
questions asked. 


PPORTUNITY unlimited. 

That is the outlook for qualified 
graduates of an agricultural college 
today. Whether they become farmers, 
or turn to a career in one of the allied 
industries, or in education, the broad 
agricultural training received on the 
college campus is a solid foundation 
on which to build a future. 


The American farmer is a key fig- 
ure in the world-wide struggle to 
feed and clothe our growing popula- 
tion. He must be a scientist, an engi- 
neer, an executive, a businessman and 
a public spirited citizen of his com- 
munity. The agricultural college pro- 
vides him with the broad education 
needed for success. 


The farmers of the United States 
are dependent on millions of other 
Americans for the tools of their trade 
and markets for their products. 


Although the number of farms is 
decreasing, modern agriculture is 
basic to more than 500 off-the-farm 
occupations. As a result, the demand 
for farm reared young people, trained 
in agriculture and related sciences, is 
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increasing so fast that there are now 
some 15,000 jobs open to the 8500 
young men and women who graduate 
annually from agricultural colleges in 
the United States. 


This situation presents a_ bright 
prospect to alert young people of New 
York State whose interests lie along 
scientific or other lines related to 
farming. The New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity ranks among the foremost in 
the world, and since it is a unit of the 
State University, tuition is free to res- 


idents of New York. 


BETWEEN 1500 and 1600 stu- 
dents, about 200 of them women, are 
registered in the College. The under- 
graduate enrollment could be _in- 
creased to 200 if that many qualified 
students should apply for admission. 
In the classrooms and_ laboratories 
Cornell agricultural students acquire 
training that prepares them to become 
good farmers, or for careers in pro- 
fessions and occupations on which the 
modern farmers must depend. 


WHAT ARE THESE “OCCUPA- 
TIONS RELATED TO FARMING?” 


Broadly speaking, careers in occu- 
pations related to farming fall into 
three categories. One group provides 
the raw materials, the equipment and 
the services farmers need to produce 
the food and the fiber, another pro- 
cesses and distributes the farm prod- 
ucts, and the third group is engaged 
in agricultural education. 




















Plant research, one of the many fields open 


to agricultural students. 





WHAT ARE THE “PRODUCTION” 
OCCUPATIONS? 


Here again we must speak in gen- 
eral terms. Six million Americans are 
employed by industries which furnish 
farmers with the goods and services 
they must have to run their farms. All 
those industries need men with agri- 
cultural college educations. Farm 
equipment firms need agricultural en- 
gineers to design, test and demonstrate 
the machines. Feed, fertilizer and 
chemical plants prefer men trained in 
agriculture as well as chemistry. 
Seed companies turn to agricultural 
colleges for men to produce and pro- 
cess the seeds. All these industries 
need dealers, salesmen and advertising 
experts to sell their products. The 
man with a farm and agricultural col- 
lege background can do the best job 
for them. 


WHAT ARE THE PROCESSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION JOBS? 


ALMostT every farm product has 
to be changed in some way and moved 
to another place before the consumer 
can use it. Nine million Americans are 
engaged in this process. They work in 
the canneries, the food freezing plants, 
the creameries and the bakeries. They 
make milk bottles and other con- 
tainers. They operate storage plants, 
trucking lines, warehouses, elevators, 
wholesale markets, food stores, cotton 
gins, wool pools, milk routes, cooper- 
atives and many other types of busi- 
ness that keep farm products moving 


(turn to page 14) 
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Oworen Reviews Kesearch News 


State legislation allows New York 


farmers to adopt marketing orders. 


TATE legislation enacted early 

this year allows New York farm- 
ers to adopt marketing orders on com- 
modities, including fruits and vege- 
tables. At present, no such orders are 
operating within the State. ‘ 

Profs. K. L. Robinson and B. A. 
Dominick of the State College of Ag- 
riculture at Cornell say marketing 
orders, if supported by fruit and veg- 
etable growers, could: 

1. Help to maintain prices in large 
crop years when prices usually go 
down, and 

2. Over years, improve the growers’ 
reputation and competitive position 
with handler and housewife. 

But, the Cornell professors empha- 
sized, marketing orders will not auto- 


INLET VALLEY FARMS 


Quality you will like, 


Service you will enjoy. 


Call 4-6212 for wholesale or retail de- 
livery by experienced, courteous, and 


efficient delivery men... . 


Parking in front of our Dairy Store 


748 S. Meadow St. 


Across from the Plaza 


Open daily except Sunday 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Until 8:30 on Fridays 


matically guarantee permanently high 
prices for farmers. 

Essentially, marketing orders are 
drawn up by farmers, with govern- 
ment assistance, to regulate the mar- 
keting of a commodity. A marketing 
order may impose regulations on 
quantity, and size of products going 
to market. 

Specific provisions of individual 
orders may vary widely. 

Ideally, a marketing order offers 
each grower an equal share of the 
market but, in practice, it’s hard to 
apply restraints to satisfy all growers. 


The agricultural economists said 
the strength of an order depends 
on the number of growers participat- 
ing and the number of exemptions 
made for individual farmers. “This is 
true particularly with orders designed 
to raise prices by withholding part of 
each producer’s crop. 

“The smaller the proportion of a 
crop covered by an order, or the 
greater the number of exemptions, the 
less effective the program will be in 
reducing total supplies and raising 
prices,” the professors explained. 

Robinson and Dominick warned 
that marketing orders won't solve 
chronic surplus problems, but they 
said temporary surplus headaches can 
be alleviated by withholding supplies 
from the market. 

The economists pointed out that 
New York farmers are now allowed 
to participate in both State and Fed- 
eral orders. State orders, which gov- 
ern produce grown within a state, per- 
mit the collecting of money for sales 
promotion and advertising. 

Federal orders, which can regulate 
areas either within one state or sev- 
eral states, do not allow promotion 
and advertising assessments. 


Stalk Rot 


STALK rot, one of the most serious 
diseases of corn in New York State, 
is now under intensive investigation 
at the College of Agriculture. 


Plant pathologists, led by Dr. C. 


By MARTIN U. OWOREN ‘60 


W. Boothroyd, are inoculating heal- 
thy corn at Cornell’s Aurora research 
farm with the causal fungus, Gibber- 
ella zeae, in an effort to find out more 
about the disease. 

To help further the work of con- 
quering stalk rot, GLF has given a 
$2,000 grant-in-aid to the department 
of plant pathology. 

According to Dr. Boothroyd, the 
soil and airborne fungus gets into the 
stalks of mature corn and eats away 
the pithy tissues. Roots of diseased 
plants pull easily and are red. 

Losses to farmers occur because the 
weakened stalks topple and corn ears 
lie on the ground and rot. Most of the 
loss is in corn for grain. Mechanical 
pickers have difficulty getting ears 
from fallen stalks. Silage corn is har- 
vested before most damage is done. 


Some varieties, notably Cornell 
M-4, are highly resistant to stalk rot, 
Boothroyd said. Plant breeders are de- 
veloping more resistant varieties. 

The plant pathologists will also 
study the disease under laboratory 
conditions to find out what there is 
in the corn plant’s anatomy and chem- 
ical make-up that makes one plant 
more resistant than another. 


Animal Husbandry 


TH E Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry and the Graduate School of 
Nutrition of Cornell Univeristy will 
collaborate on a project to investigate 
the potential usefulness of swine as 
experimental animals in nutrition re- 
search. Dr. Richard H. Barnes, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Nutrition, 
and Dr. J. K. Loosli, Professor of 
Animal Husbandry, have received a 
grant of $18,817 to support the work 
from the National Institutes of 
Health of the U.S. Public Health 


Service, Dr. Barnes announced today. 


Dr. Barnes and Dr. Loosli will 
study the influence of dietary fat upon 
blood cholesterol and the development 
of atherosclerosis, a condition that is 
believed to precede and contribute to 
coronary heart disease. 


CorRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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By NATALIE L. GUNDREY ‘58 


Secretary Benson 
Meets the Press 


Former Countryman Editor attends 


agricultural press conference. 


| Natalie Gundrey, past Editor of 
the Cornell Countryman, had the op- 
portunity to attend Secretary of A gri- 
culture Benson’s press conference. She 
records what happened during the 45 
minutes that representatives of press, 
radio, and television besieged Mr. 
Benson with questions. Among other 
things, Mr. Benson deals with the 
New York-New Jersey Milk Mar- 
keting orders, Rural Electrification 
Administration controversies, and 
even Cornell's philosophy of agricul- 
tural economics.—Ed. | 


He reception room adjoining 

Ezra Taft Benson’s office has 
three glass walls. It’s on a balcony 
overlooking the lobby of the Adminis- 
tration Building of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Government officials 
have named it “the cage.” 

I walked into the cage long before 
the start of the conference. A few cor- 
respondents and reporters were al- 
ready waiting, and even this early, 
they seemed impatient and _ tense. 
They smoked, thumbed through the 
agricultural publications that were 
spread on the table, or talked guard- 
edly. Since they were all rivals, in a 
sense, there was little talk about the 
conference, because they did not want 
to reveal their own story ideas. 

Outside the cage, the elevator light 
flicked on frequently as more and 
more people arrived, some with cam- 
eras and movie equipment. The room 
was soon filled with 50 or 60 people; 
the tension was increasing: Mr. Ben- 
son had not held a press conference 
since late June, and there would be 
plenty of questions to ask him. 

One of the Secretary’s aides entered 
the room and passed out press re- 
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leases announcing that Mr. Benson 
would make another speech about the 
Rural Development Program. The 
releases were politely pocketed: the 
pressmen were more interested in the 
coming confrence. 


Just before 11 o'clock, people be- 
gan to cluster around one of the doors 
leading to the inner offices. A few 
minutes later, a guard signalled to us, 
and we went through the door and 
down a short hall to the Secretary’s 
office. 

At the office door, a man greeted 
each of us with a handshake. It was 
Mr. Benson himself. We sat in seats 
arranged semi-circularly around his 
desk. Mr. Benson waited until 
everyone was seated before he came 
around to his own desk. Photog- 
raphers circulated immediately. 


Fi RST, Mr. Benson made a formal 
statement, announcing that the index 
of prices paid to farmers had risen 
three points, and the index of farmers’ 
costs had dropped one point. 

The Secretary had just returned 
from a tour of some of our national 
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Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture 


forests, ranges, and experiment sta- 
tions. He had also seen some low-in- 
come farms in northern Idaho. 


He emphasized to the press the in- 
creasing importance of forest, soil, and 
watershed protection, as well as good 
timber management. He was proud to 
say that the national forests have been 
producing sustained yields profitably 
for some time now. 


He anticipated a great increase in 
the number of people who will visit 
national parks and forests for recrea- 
tional purposes next year. Mr. Benson 
emphasized the need to continue “Op- 
eration Outdoors,” a program to 
beautify our national recreation areas, 
and make them useful to more people. 


A period of questions and answers 
followed. The Secretary asked that 
each person identify himself each time 
he spoke. Bailey of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune; Deacon of the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch; Hearkness of 
NBC; Monroe of the Albuquerque 
Journal: name after name was called 
out, as question after question was 
posed. One press man _ interrupted 
another. (turn to page 14) 
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N these times of competitive co-ex- 

istence, we have become quite 
aware of the never-ending drive by 
Soviet Russia to catch up with and 
surpass the United States in all areas 
of human endeavor. 


From jet planes to consumer goods 
the Soviets have challenged, and in 
many instances, surpassed us. Agricul- 
ture, an enterprise which has caught 
the Soviet’s eye, is a field in which the 
Russians hope to gain supremacy. 

Soviet agriculture is an involved 
topic and I shall not attempt to tell 
the entire story. But the part of the 
story which concerns us—the most re- 
cent part-should be told so as to drive 
home the fact that the Russians are 
planting far more than a few kernels 


of corn and using far more than a. 


few tractors and machines. The Sov- 
iet agricultural system may be com- 
plex but within its complexities there 
can be uncovered defeats and achieve- 
ments, nightmares and dreams. In a 
condensed version, here is how Rus- 
sian agriculture works. 

In Russia, the State controls all 
means of production. Land machines 
and, to a great extent, the farmers are 
owned by the State. The land for live- 
stock and crops is divided into collec- 
tive farms. Each unit houses many 
farm families, farm equipment, ma- 
chine repair shops, mechanics to op- 
erate these shops, and temporary grain 
storage facilities. 

Thus the cooperatives are compar- 
able to having a small up-state New 
York town throw its entire population 
into the harvesting of crops on the 
nearby farmland. 


During the harvest season in Rus- 
sia, agricultural planners and super- 
visors are able to move the labor force 
from one area to another so as to sat- 
urate the cropland with enough men 
to enable a rapid harvest. As will be 
seen later in this article, the move- 
ment of the labor force has not been 
very successful. 


Now that we have a general pic- 
ture of the Soviet farm system, we can 
move ahead into the realm of statisti- 
cal data showing the production of 
such a system. 


At first glance the statistics look 
good, good for the United States, that 
is. The data shows that our produc- 
tion under a system of private farm 
operation is nearly twice that of the 
Russians in most types of agricultural 
products. But if these statistical charts 
also quoted the fact that Russian ag- 
riculture has just recently come into 
its own, we would realize that the 
percentage of advancement of Soviet 
agricultural on a yearly basis is much 
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greater than is the percentage increase 
in American agriculture. In other 
wards, we are being overtaken by 
Russias in agricultural enterprise. 

Although Russian agriculture is on 
its way toward higher production, it 
is not moving along a smooth path. 
All is not happy in the land that 
preaches peaceful co-existence. 

There are many problems confront- 
ing the collective farmers. But we 
must keep in mind that these problems 
are brought about by the installment 
of a new system of agriculture, a sys- 
tem quite different from our own and 
quite new to the Russians. Most of 
these problems are only temporary. 
Expanding Soviet research, biological 
and social, in the field of agriculture, 
will solve most of these problems. In 
brief then, here are a few of the Rus- 
sian agricultural difficulties. 


It has long been known among fol- 
lowers of Russian agriculture that the 
mechanics in charge of repairing col- 
lective farm machines are _ poorly 
trained. A few summers ago, one Rus- 
sian newspaper, Sovetskaya Rossiya, 
reported that due to imperfect repairs 
‘“‘many machines stood idle for longer 
than they worked.” Aside from the 
poor quality of the mechanics there is 
a vast shortage of parts—‘“spare parts 
were at a premium” (Selskoye Khozy- 
aystvo, Aug. 19, 1956). 


ANOTHER costly and time-con- 
suming difficulty centers around gas. 
Many collective farms have trouble 
securing gas with which to operate 
their machines. In the summer of 
1956, after the grain was harvested 
the farmers were not able to transport 
it to central grain pools because they 
lacked the necessary fuel. 


Aside from the gas shortage and 
poor quality mechanics, there exists a 
problem with the Russian farmer who 
is poorly trained in the usage of ma- 
chines. Thus he tends to ruin them in 
a relatively short period of time, a 
period much shorter than the working 
capacity of these machines. 


Machines are not the only things 
needed on a cooperative farm. Labor- 
ers in great quantities are also needed. 
For the past two summers we have 
read in our newspapers about the ex- 
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odus of Russian students from cities § 
and schools to the farmland to hel} 
with the harvest. Money spent by the # 
State to transfer these students was to 
be regained in the harvest. The stu- 
dent response was reported as ver § 
great with both sexes. Russian news | 
papers stated that many students de- | 
cided to remain at the farms for th J 
rest of their lives. However, this exo f 
dus to the farmland has not solve § 
Soviet problems. 

f 
P ERHAPS some of the most inter 
esting aspects of Soviet agriculture, | 
aspects which present more problems, 
are the methods employed in harvest: 7 
ing and threshing. The Russian 
farmer has always used the single 
phase combine method, a method now 7 
outlawed by the Soviet government. 7 
In this country we use the two-phas = 
method, a method far superior to the 7 
Russian system. Under our two-phat J 
method we first reap the grain with: 7 
windrower, then collect and thresh it 5 
with a combine. In Russia, the enti 7 
process is done in one step using 
single machine. Combines are used for 
the sole purpose of reaping. 


Leading Russian’ agriculturalists 
especially after visiting America and ) 
seeing the two-phase method at work, | 
agree that our harvesting system 5 } 
superior to their own. But many 0 | 
the Russian collective farmers are 0 
stinately resistent to any change, & } 
pecially a change which means the en | 
to their single-phase method. It wil ! 
be some time before every collectivt 
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¥ similar to the machine now being 


farm is converted to windrowing. But 
converted they will be; the Russian 
government will see to that. 


The chief reason for this indifferent 
attitude of Russian farmers toward 
the two-phase system is that the party 
leadership launched its campaign for 
the windrowing method too rapidly 
without preparing a technical base. 
This rapidity of change is quite char- 
acteristic of the Soviet government’s 
way of doing things. 

And so the story goes. Russian ag- 
riculture is moving up despite many 
handicaps arising along the way. 


To sum up briefly the main prob- 
lems confronting Russian agriculture 
I shall quote from a report issued a 
year ago by Radio Liberation, pre- 
pared by Wasyl Dibert. 


1. During the past summers “the 
harvest campaign and state grain pur- 
chases proved to be considerably 
smaller than expected.” 


2. “. .. weather conditions in new- 
ly planted lands (steppe areas). . . 
threaten to create . . . enoromous dif- 
ficulties . . . in future crops.” 


3. “The sparseness of the popula- 
tion in the Steppe made it necessary 
and will continue to do so for many 
years to come, to mobilize for the 
speedy execution of the harvest, large 
masses of people over even larger 
areas of the Union Republics, thus 
removing them for a period form their 
normal work.” (Factory workers, 
townspeople and merchants, as well as 





students, work on the collective farms 
during harvest time—Ed. ) 

4. “The lack of a well developed 
transport network and of a sufficient 
number of vehicles created and will 
continue to create chaos on the rail- 
roads and at the quay sides, resulting 
in enormous loses of grain, gathered 
in at the cost of great effort, and 
threatening to frustrate the work al- 
ready done.” (During the past year 
an extensive program has been car- 
ried out whereby roads and railroads 
have been built in large numbers. 
More improvement is needed but the 
Russians are working to overcome 
these handicaps—Ed. ) 


As Radio Liberation sums it up, 
the USSR is as far from solving its 
grain problems now as when its “final 
and irrevocable” solution was pro- 
claimed by Malenkov at the XIX 
Party Congress on October 5, 1952. 


But in the wake of all this comes 
recent news, new competition for the 
U.S. No longer is Mr. Malenkov 
(his new book “Life in a Small Siber- 
ian Town,” has just been smuggled 
out of Russia via Outer Mongolia— 
Ed.) making the agricultural 
speeches. In Foreign Agriculture, 
Sept. 1957, the statements of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s recent agricultural re- 
ports were published. This statement 
read, “the Soviet Union within a few 
years would not only reach, but might 
even overtake the U.S. in per capita 
production of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts.” Khrushchev went on to out- 
line his plan which would enable such 
an advancement. 


"THouGu Washington observers 
(using Russian economic reports) call 
Khrushchev’s plans mere dreams, we 
must remember that previous so-called 
“dreams” turned into realities over- 
night (Example: satellite, interconti- 
nental ballistic missile—Ed.). 

The optimism expressed by Wash- 
ington observers stems from far more 
than Russian economic reports, how- 
ever. Similar to crop production, dis- 
cussed earlier, the production of dairy 
products is also plagued by difficul- 
ties. As in the rapid introduction of 
the two-phase method of harvesting, 
so the introduction of increased corn 


production was too rapid. It is inter- 
esting to note that both harvesting 
method and increased corn production 
came about after Soviet agricultural 
experts visited this country. 

Concerning corn, “insufficient prep- 
aration was made in terms of research, 
farmers’ know-how, fertilizers, ma- 
chinery, and so forth.” Though the 
corn area in 1955-56 was greatly in- 
creased as part of Khrushchev’s plan 
(from ten million acres to more than 
seventy million acres), “production 
results in many cases were far below 
the original expectations.” Without 
this corn, of course, the proposed in- 
crease in meat production will be 
greatly handicapped (the basic and 
most widely used beef feed in both the 
U.S. and Russia is corn—Ed). 


Aside from the corn shortage there 
again arises the problem of a labor 
shortage. “‘For the Soviets, the task is 
not made easier by the fact that from 
three to five workers are required to 
do the job one farm laborer would do 
in the United States. More than forty 
per cent of the Soviet population was 
engaged in agriculture in 1956 as 
against less than fifteen per cent in the 
United States.”’ (Facts compiled from 
Foreign Agriculutre, Sept. 1957.) 

But as pointed out by Foreign A g- 
riculture, Mr. Khrushchev’s main aim 
might be that of instilling in the 
Soviet farmer the enthusiasm and 
competitive spirit necessary in any 
plan aimed at expanding production. 
Rather than a mechanical increase, 
there will be a_ physical increase 
toward this production expansion. 

There is much more to this story 
of Russian agriculture. The one obvi- 
ous point to be gained is that the Rus- 
sians are challenging the United 
States, aiming to meet and eventually 
surpass us in the field of agriculture. 
Obvious too, is the fact that many 
problems confront the Russian gov- 
ernment and farmers, problems which 
will have to be overcome before the 
collective farms can compete with the 
free enterprise system of farming. 

As Mr. Khrushchev intends to use 
us as stimulants for the Russian farm- 
ers, so must we use Mr. Khrushchev’s 
dreams as a stimulant for our own 
productive desires. 


IF our government drives ahead by 
finding new markets both at home 
and abroad for our present crops, and 
if scientists strive to discover new 
uses for surplus crops, then we can 
lead the way instead of having to be 
led in the field of agriculture, a field 
which could very well become, if it 
has not already done so, a competitive 
battleground between the United 
States and Russia. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































Food poisoning may 


be your unseen enemy 


at the dinner table 


NE afternoon, a young lady stag- 
gered into the University Clinic 
and collapsed. Within the hour eight 
or nine came in, and by nightfall, 
twenty-seven girls had been admitted 
to the infirmary. All were affected by 
severe nausea, vomiting, and acute 
prostration, a few even having diar- 
rhea. The symptoms had occurred 
within a four hour period between 
mid afternoon and early evening. 

After this explosive outbreak of 
what was diagnosed as acute gastro- 
nenteritis, a County Health Officer 
was sent to the one dormitory from 
which all of the girls came. He found 
that one hundred of the two hundred 
and forty who had eaten in one of the 
dining rooms had become ill. Al- 
though careful investigation did not 
cenclusively establish the cause, it was 
believed to be food poisoning. 

The most prominent cause of food 
poisoning may be attributed to effects 
of bacterial infection. It is acquired by 
the ingestion of unwholesome food. It 
provokes an acute illness, often of an 
epidemic nature, characterized by one 
or all of the symptoms of nausea, 
vomiting, diarrhea, and pain. 


Food poisoning caused by bacteria 
able to grow well in foods is of two 
types; that caused by the ingestion of 
a toxin which has been preformed in 
the food by the bacteria, and that pro- 
duced by active infection of the food 
by bacteria. 


"THE toxin—formerly organisms be- 
long, generally, to the genera Staphy- 
lococcus and Clostridium. Staphyloc- 
occal poisoning is the most common 
type, and is caused by a toxic sub- 
stance deposited by the organism 
Staphylococcus aureus, in the food be- 
fore ingestion. Given favorable condi- 
tions of temperature, and sufficient 
time, toxins will be formed. 

A food infected with the Staphy- 
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Death in a Can 


* lococcus bacteria will not give rise to 


gastrointestinal symptoms if it has 
been properly refrigerated, but if left 
unrefrigerated for several hours, tox- 
ins will be formed. For example, cus- 
tard- and cream-filled pastries, read- 
ily subject to contamination as pre- 
pared, are seldom refrigerated before 
sale or consumption. The residue of 
roast turkey after the first meal is gen- 
erally too large for the refrigerator, 
and is held over for some time at a 
temperature favorable to Staphylococ- 
cus growth. 


The most common source of the 
organism is a food handler who may 
carry it in throat, nose, or on his skin. 
The prevention of contamination of 
food by Staphylococcus may be accom- 
plished by sanitary handling, healthy, 
heating, food to kill bacteria, and 
proper refrigeration conditions. 


BoTULISM caused by the bacte- 
ria Clostridium, also results from eat- 
ing food in which the anaerobic Clos- 
tridium spores have grown and pro- 
duced toxins. Botulism is chiefly 
caused by the effects of the toxin on 
the central nervous system. The char- 
acteristic symptoms are difficulty in 
swallowing, double vision, respiratory 
dificulty, and finally death from 
paralysis of the respiratory muscles. 
Mortality averages sixty-five percent 
of those infected in the United States. 
In the U.S., canned foods have been 
responsible for the greatest number of 
deaths from Botulism. Fresh foods are 
not susceptible to spores and are killed 
by heat. The spores are found in soils 
throughout the country, and enter the 
foods from this source. If the con- 
tainer is under-processed, spores will 
germinate, and toxin is produced. 
To prevent Botulism, the experts 
recommend: 1) the use of approved 
procedures for the heat processing of 
canned foods to kill the Clostridium 
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spores, 2) the rejection of all jars or 
cans of food showing abnormal gas 
presures or odors, and 3) the avoid- 
ance of foods which have been cooked, 


held and not reheated. 


| NFECTION by species of the 
genus Salmonella produce symptoms 
in man typical of food poisoning, but 
no toxin is deposited in the food. The 
illness is caused by an infection pro- 
duced by living organisms, developing 
after a period of incubation during 
which time the Salmonella organisms 
multiply and invade the gastrointes- 
tinal tract of the person who has eaten 
the food containing the organisms. 


The symptoms of Salmonella infec- 
tion are headache, chills, and prostra- 
tion, followed by nausea, abdominal 
pain, diarrhea and a low fever. 


The presence of infectious Salmon- 
ella in the food is necessary for infec- 
tion. Sources of the organisms in food 
are meat or milk from infected ani- 
mals. The disease is spread by human 
carriers, or by leaving raw or improp- 
erly cooked foods uncovered, thereby 
exposed them to the excreta of 
rodents. It is also spread by leaving 
food unrefrigerated, thereby giving 
the organisms an opportunity to grow. 

Preventive measures include clean- 
liness in the kitchen, sanitary food 
handling, proper cooking, and refrig- 
eration. Avoidance of uncooked foods 
at supper clubs or picnics, where 
the disease is often spread because of 
a long incubation period in the kit- 
chen, or while in transit, will also pre- 
vent Salmonella infection. 

If the above procedures had been 
used at this year’s freshman camp the 
sixty cases of gastroenteritis which oc- 
curred could have been prevented. 
Let us hope that, in the future, food 
poisoning will be minimized by the 
proper handling, preservation and 
preparation of foods. 


CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 





Dairymen’s League - - 
Fifty Years of Service 


League provides dairy farmer 
with bargaining power and 


political influence. 


O give the dairy farmer a place 
of dignity in society, to allow 
him the bargaining power necessary to 
make his economic status more secure 
—these were some of the aims of the 
small band of New York and New 
Jersey pioneers who created the 
Dairymen’s League, Inc., 50 years 
ago. Facing there were past failures 
of other dairymen’s organizations 
which had seen defeat and loss of 
market. Yet, because o* faith in a 
cause, they went on with their mission. 
The years 1907 to 1916 were a time 
of plodding, heartbreak and discour- 
agement. In 1916, however, the pro- 
verbial straw that broke the camel’s 
(in this case the cow’s) back was 
added to the dairymen’s burden and 
the Dairymen’s League came into its 
own. In order to appreciate the situa- 
tion engineered by fate, let us view 
the entire scene. 

World War I was in its second 
year. There was a scarcity of milk in 
Europe and foreign milk companies 
were manufacturing in this country. 
They had to pay prices higher than 
those paid by city distributors. 

Farmers and distributors were also 
feeling pressure from rising costs. To 
the distributor, raising his prices 
would kill his market so, in order to 
compensate for increasing costs, they 
reduced prices to farmers. Dairymen 
were faced with rising costs and fall- 
ing incomes. They had nowhere to 
turn. It was then that the Dairymen’s 
League acted. The great dairymen’s 
str'ke was called. 

The objective was to keep the price 
of milk sold to distributors as high as 
that which manufacturers were pay- 
ing. The strike achieved its goal and 
also drew thousands of dairymen into 
the League. 

The end of the War decreased the 
demand for milk from foreign mar- 
kets and increased pressure from 
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dealers to lower prices. Another strike 
was called in 1919 which upheld 
prices for eleven days but many dairy- 
men found themselves without mar- 
kets. The farmer was losing his short- 
lived security and dignity. 

Another great pioneering step was 
then taken by the leaders of the 
Dairymen’s League. The theory of 
“Classified Price Plan” of selling milk 
and pooling the proceeds was devel- 
oped. Although this plan is widely in 
effect today, in 1919 it was as revolu- 
tionary as atomic energy. 


"THE use of this plan required com- 
plete reorganization of the League. 
The status of bargaining organization 
had to be changed to that of a coop- 
erative. In spite of strong dealer op- 
position and falling prices, the old 
Dairymen’s League, Inc. became the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Inc. A milk contract was 
drawn up which provided for the sale 
and handling of milk and the sharing 
of benefits. Most of the world’s mar- 
ket programs are based on_ the 
League’s contract. 

The new League was the only sta- 
bilizing force on milk markets for 
about eight years after its operation 
began. It bought milk from all 
farmers in the New York Milkshed, 
thus offering independence to the de- 
pressed farmers. Only half the dairy- 
men in the Milkshed supported the 
League. Yet, it succeeded in keeping 
the milk price at least forty cents 
above manufacturing milk prices. 

During the depression of the 1930’s 
prices fell rapidly and unemployment 
was wide spread. The dairy industry 
faced the prospect of state milk con- 
trol. In New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania milk control laws were 
passed. The Dairymen’s League tried 
to point out weaknesses in the legisla- 
tion but, because it was unable to up- 
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hold milk prices, their suggestions 
went unheeded. 

Several weaknesses were apparent 
in the state control program. Since the 
dairymen did not share the returns 
from fluid markets and from manu- 
facturing, they were forced to yield 
to dealers who had good markets. 
Law fixed the price and, because of 
economic difficulty, farmers had to 
work with dishonest buyers to evade 
the law. State regulations could not 
put prices on milk that crossed state 
lines, so dealers purchased cheap milk 
from out of the state. Lawlessness 
prevailed in the Milkshed. 

By 1937 the dairy industry in the 
New York Milkshed grew discour- 
aged with state milk control. The 
Dairvmen’s League drafted the Rod- 
gers-Allen Law which replaced state 
legislation. This law gave regulation 
only if desired by producers and also 
provided for Class prices and pooling. 
Other cooperatives soon began to see 
the advantages of this plan. 


i 
SEVENTEEN years after the 
Dairymen’s League adopted the use 
of Class pricing, a Federal Marketing 
Order, which incorporated parts of 
the League’s program, was applied to 
dealers who bought milk for the New 
York Metropolitan market. This was 
only a partial victory since the League 

wanted all the markets included. 
During World War II, milk mar- 
keting was a forgetten issue. War de- 
mand raised prices and these prices 
were fairly easy to maintain. As pro- 
duction of milk increased and markets 
declined, excess milk began to pour 
into the New York Milk Order Pool. 
It then poured out into state con- 
trolled markets. These markets ac- 
cused the New York Order of disrup- 
tion. New Jersey farmers brought 
suit against the Dairymen’s League 
(turn to page 16) 
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FLETCHER’S 


105 Dryden Rd. 205 N. Aurora St. 


Bike Repairs 


Shepherd's Bike Shop 
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Ithaca’s Bike & Hobby Center - 
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SHOE REPAIR 
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PETER SCUSA 
Shoe Rebuilder 
405 College Ave. 
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Stores of the State” 


THE SPORT SHOP 
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Arrow Shirts 
McGregor Sportswear 
Jantzen Sportswear 
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Will Your Belle 
Have a Bustle? 


The fashion cycle 
predicts the bustle 
as the next skirt shape. 


By BRENDA L. DERVIN ‘60 


Bustle effect 4 . . ; 
N modern times and in ancient 


times, it has been an often heard 
complaint that women’s buying prac- 
Ti | tices are fickle, disorderly, and incon- 
{ /\ Ae sistent. Statisticians, however, have 
_ finally found one phase of female life 
. which has remained unconfused. And 

this, believe it or not, is fashion. 
Outwardly, fashion appears to be 
the same jumble of tastes and designs 
that it has been since Cleopatra’s time. 
Yet, when surveyed over a period of 
years, fashion divides into three sec- 

tions which repeat in a cycle. 


"THESE sections are named for the 
type of skirt which characterized the 
basic style of that period. For in- 
stance, the Civil War Period was a 
time when women wore wide sweep- 
ing bell-shaped skirts starting from 
tiny waists. Post Civil War days 
found the bell skirt turning into a 
bustled skirt, and eventually slim- 
ming down into the tubular effect. 
Thus come three divisions of the fash- 
ion cycle: bell, bustle, and tubular. 
The earliest positive evidence we 
have of a basic silhouette that became 
part of a cycle comes from paintings 
of the early eighteenth century. The 
mode or style of the time was the bell- 
shaped skirt with many crinolines. 
About 1760, this silhouette disap- 
peared and the bustle took over. Both 
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Tubular effect 


these modes, bell and bustle, were 
characterized by much ornamentation 
and elaborate design. In the early 
nineteenth century, the final style of 
the fashion cycle came in with its 
tubular effect. 

Simplicity paralleled the entrance 
of the final basic style. This was the 
first successful appearance of the 
“classical mode” or “sophisticated 
modernism” (simplicity of design had 
been introduced earlier but wasn’t 
accepted). The tubular effect lasted 
approximately thirty years until about 
1820 when women turned back to the 
bell-shaped skirt one hundred years 
after its first appearance in 1720. 


Therefore, after each style had 
reigned for about one-third century a 
new style appeared so that about every 
one hundred years the cycle repeated 
itself. With the bell-shaped reigning 
until the Civil Wars days the cycle 
started again. The bustle again fol- 
lowed the bell-shape, and in the early 
twentieth century the tubular effect 
with its simplicity re-appeared. About 
1940 the bell-shaped skirt (labeled 
the buoffant look in fashion circles) 
became the fashion mode for the third 
time. At present, fashion is in its 
transition period, while women decide 
which style will become basic for the 
next few decades. 

Even fashion experts can not cor- 
rectly predict the new basic style. In 
the past two centuries, all efforts to 
interject any style beside the bell, 
bustle, and tubular have failed. Dur- 
ing the transition period many differ- 
ent ideas have been offered. For ex- 
ample, efforts were made to bring the 
bustle to the sides and slim the skirt 
underneath it. This style was worn 
for a short time but eventually 
was rejected. 


CHANGES which occur in fashion 
were not impulsive. Each year that a 
style reigns, the basic silhouette is 
changed slightly to increase sales and 
avoid monotony. Actually, people out- 
side the fashion industry aren’t even 
aware of the changes. For example, 
with the bell-shaped skirt the conver- 
sion to the bustle was a slow uplifting 
of the silhouette to the back. In addi- 
tion, the details, such as neckline, hem 
length, sleeve length, and hip line 
vary from year to year but have no di- 
rect effect on the basic style. 

Many answers have been offered to 
questions as to why fashion changes at 
all. Some experts say that change in 
economic conditions brings on a fash- 
ion upheaval. According to records, 
economic conditions have influenced 
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fashion but haven’t changed it radi- 
cally. Moreover, the reaction to these 
economic changes has not been consis- 
tent. At one time, a depression 
brought on a great influx in decora- 
tive clothing. While, in the United 
States today where prosperity is high, 
women tend to chose simple, sophisti- 
cated garments and are spending com- 
partively little for them. 

Historical events have also in- 
fluenced fashion but not to a great de- 
gree. In France’s Reign of Terror 
preceding the French Revolution, 
women adapted the red scarves, which 
the condemned wore to the guillitine. 
This fad disappeared rapidly, as do 
all fashion fads. 


PROBABLY the most important 
reason for fashion changes is psycho- 
logical. Women, naturally, tire of the 
“same old style’ and tend toward 
something new. The newest in fashion 
at any given time is the style which 
hasn’t been around for about sixty 
years. 

To most observers, fashion still 
appears to be confused. According to 
the cycle, the next basic style is the 
bustle. Who knows, today’s women 
may reject this and dispense with the 
fashion cycle altogether. 





Empire Greeders 


For Getter 
Livestock 


BROWN-SWISS 


HI-HO FARMS 


Darien Center, New York 


Cal Champlin, Owner 


Registered Brown Swiss Herd 
for Production & Classification 


GUERNSEY 


STONY BROOK FARM 
The home of Pure Bred 


Guernseys 


Rufus R. Sutherland, Owner 


Jack M. Wood, Manager 
Valatie, N. Y. 
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Textbooks 


School Supplies 


Gifts and Greeting Cards 


General Reading and 


Reference Books 


Triangle Book Shop, Inc. 


412 College Ave. 


“The First Store in Collegetown” 
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Ag Opportunities 
(from page 5) 


from the farm to the person who 
needs them. Advertising, public rela- 
tions and selling are important parts 
of these businesses. All these industries 
offer good jobs to agricultural college 
graduates, especially if they are farm 
reared. 


WHAT ARE THE JOBS IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION? 


Agricultural education offers a 
wide variety of professional oppor- 
tunities. Agricultural college grad- 
uates become teachers of natural sci- 
ences and vocational agricultural in 
secondary schools, or of specialized 
subjects at the college level. A College 
of Agriculture education is basic to re- 
search work in an endless number of 
fields of study related to agriculture. 
The Extension Service, the Conserva- 
tion Service and similar governmental 
agencies offer job opportunities to col- 
lege trained men and women. Jour- 
nalism, radio and television courses 
lead to careers in those professions, or 
provide training that will be helpful 
in connection with other jobs. 


Hundreds of agricultural college 
graduates are working in other coun- 
tries, helping to develop an agricul- 
ture that will make the people more 
self-sustaining. Opportunities for this 
kind of service will increase. A broad 
agricultural education is a necessity as 
preparation for this work. 


WHAT KIND OF A JOB 
DO YOU WANT? 


"THE agriculture - industry - educa- 
tion partnership is not new, but in re- 
cent years it has expanded in every di- 
rection at a rate of speed that is un- 
precedented. For every farm worker 
we now have three people engaged in 
other phases of agricultural industry. 
The boy who cannot get established 
in farming, or who prefers other types 
of work, is badly needed in these re- 
lated fields. The New York State 
College of Agriculture offers training 
in most of them. 


The world needs leaders with 
vision and broad and thorough educa- 
tion along many lines. The only place 
where such training is to be found is 
in the colleges. Students who plan 
careers in the field of agriculture or 
of natural science are more than like- 
ly to find that the College of Agricul- 
ture offers exactly the education they 
need to reach the goal. 
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Benson Conference 


(from page 7) 


Mr. Bailey asked the first question. 
He mentioned that Senator Humph- 
rey of Minnesota as well as other gov- 
ernment officials were displeased be- 
cause the Secretary was away so long, 
and thus could not (or would not) 
appear before Mr. Humphrey’s sub- 
committee, that was investigating the 
reorganization of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. Mr. Benson 
defended himself by saying that he 
had been doing important work while 
he was away, and that he had facts 
that would help Senator Humphrey 
and his committee. 

(An investigation had been ordered 
because of the following circum- 
stances: David Hamil, Administra- 
tor of REA, has always had the 
authority to approve all loans issued 
by REA. Last June, K. L. Scott, Di- 
rector of REA, who is Mr. Hamil’s 
superior, asked Mr. Hamil to discuss 
with him before giving any approval, 
all loans for over $500,000. The press 
and the public interpreted this move 
to be either a reorganization of REA, 
or an expression of lack of confidence 
in Mr. Hamil. If reorganization had 
occurred, it was not done properly, 
and if the move had been an intima- 
tion that Mr. Hamil had been un- 
wise in giving out loans, people 
wanted proof of the intimation. An 
investigation was in order . 


Topay’s tight credit restrictions, 
and great number of loan applications 
have caused the policy change to be 
necessary, the Secretary maintained. 
The change was not a reorganization, 
and Hamil was still regarded as an 
able administrator. 


One correspondent wanted to know 
whether pressure might have been ap- 
plied to someone in REA to approve 
a loan, or whether a loan might have 
been issued that Mr. Benson would 
not have approved. Either circum- 
stance could have prompted the cange. 
Mr. Benson denied both ideas. 

Someone changed the — subject. 
“Have you come back with any ideas 
for a new farm program next year?” 

“As yet, I have not turned anything 
up, but I certainly should have some- 
thing by the next session.” 

“What about new concepts, or ex- 
tensions of present ones?” 

The questioner seemed disappointed 
that the Secretary had no concrete 
ideas yet. Mr. Benson still said he 
had nothing new, but mentioned that 
he wanted to continue trying to re- 
move the escalator clauses which are 
still used in determining price sup- 


ports. He also wanted to find more 
ways to expand farm markets both 
here and abroad. When asked about 
a food stamp plan, he answered that 
he was not considering one at this 
time. He couldn’t see how food 
stamps would work at all in these 
prosperous times. 

“Mr. Secretary, how would you 
answer Senator Humphrey’s_§infer- 
ence that you have too many men on 
your staff who hold to the Cornell 
University theory of agricultural ec- 
onomics that price supports will not 
really help farmers, and that the only 
answer to their problems is to let a 
large number of them drop out of 
farming?” The Senator fought against 
the approval of Dr. Donald Paarlberg 
as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
because he had this type of Cornell 
background. The Senator said that 
Cornell had one of the most back- 
ward, misinformed and erroneous sys- 
tems of agricultural economics he 
knew of, and that he totally disagreed 
with the system. 


M R. Benson stated firmly, “I con- 
sider Cornell University one of the 
great land-grant colleges in the coun- 
try. It has made a great number of 
contributions to agricultural econom- 
ics. When I select, however, I do not 
consider the university a man comes 
from. I judge solely on the basis of 
character and ability.” 

“In view of the recent New-York- 
New Jersey milk dealers’ strike, do 
you plan to withdraw or modify the 
milk marketing orders for that area?” 

“Not at all,” the Secretary an- 
swered. “Milk prices next year will 
average 50 cents more per hundred- 
weight. That is good enough. Ninety- 
eight percent of the farmers approved 
this marketing order. It is a very good 
one. No change is necessary.” 

Mr. Shannon of the Los Angeles 
Times asked Mr. Benson about his 
future plans. Rumors had been circu- 
lating that the Secretary was going to 
resign. But Mr. Benson said that he 
planned to go back to Utah only after 
h’s work was over, and certainly not 
in the near future. 

“Do you think that the new$3,000 
limit on Soil Bank payments will re- 
duce the number of operators of large 
farms who will sign up for the Bank? 
Will this drop account for a loss in 
soil bank participation?” Mr. Benson 
thought the new lim:t would probably 
cut down the gross acreage in the Soil 
Bank, and that the improved moisture 
situation would account also for a 
drop in the number of participants. 
He said though, that other factors 
would balance out these losses. 


(turn to page 16) 
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| Drop In And See The NYABC Headquarters 





















Just five minute’s drive from the Ag Campus on 
Judd Falls Road is the dairy breeding headquar- 
ters for all of New York State and Western 
Vermont. 

You’re cordially invited to visit us anytime dur- 
ing normal business hours and see the sires in 
service and the regular operations of this dairy 
cattle artificial breeding service owned by 47,000 
members. 

There’s a dollar in cash waiting for the first stu- 
dent visitor only who tells us how the headquarters 
differs from the picture above. 


NEW YORK ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDERS’ COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Judd 
Falls Ithaca 
Road N. Y. 










Esso Gasoline Lubrication 


Tires — Oil 


Approach From 


Any Angle 


Now renting parking spaces in rear of Wilcox 


Press. 


Inquire at— 
RTG ESSO SERVICE 


335 E. State St. Phone 4-9083 


OctoseEr, 1957 


Serving Dairy Herds in New York and Western Vermont Since 1940 


ART CRAFT OF ITHACA 


INCORPORATED 


Photo-Offset and Letterpress Printing 


Dial 4-6016 


312 E. Seneca Street 


Enjoy Life 


Ithaca, N. Y. 





Enjoy Life 


Enjoy Life 


Eat out more often 


Eat at 


Joe's 


602 W. Buffalo St. 


Phone 4-9039 





































































Benson Conference (from page 14) 


Miss Monroe of the Albuquerque 
Journal requested that Mr. Benson 
sum up the accomplishments of Con- 
gress as he saw them. The Secretary 
felt that he could not give a complete 
answer, but he cited a few things. 

He was glad that Public Law 480 
providing for funds to pay for the 
removal of surplus crops (Funds are 
taken from import taxes.) was ex- 
tended, and that a compulsory poul- 
try inspection law had finally been 
passed. He was also pleased that prog- 
ress had been made in investigating 
the packing industry. 

He was disappointed most of all in 
Congress’s failure to enact a corn 
program. Two-thirds of the farmers 
wanted a corn stabilization plan, but 
were not able to get it. He also re- 
gretted that no action was taken to 
remove the rigid formulas still being 
used to determine price supports for 
basic commodities. 

“Thank you, Mr. _ Secretary.” 
Everyone rose abruptly. Before an- 
other question could be asked, Mr. 
Bailey had brought the conference to 
a close. These four words are the cus- 
tomary way for the press to say “We 
have finished asking you all the ques- 
tions we think are most timely.” The 
correspondents and reporters left im- 
mediately, each determined to get 
news to his publication as quickly as 
possible. The mass media would form 
the next link in the chain between 
agriculture and the rest of the nation. 


Dairy League (from page 11) 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the collapse of their 
market without bothering to explore 
the real cause of their problem . 

Through the postwar years, the 
League has continued to further their 
marketing program. Recently a pro- 
posal was stated which would bring 
upstate New York and New Jersey 
markets together under one order. A 
bitter struggle ensued, but ended in 
August when a Federal Order was 
adopted which put League principles 
into effect for ninety percent of milk 
in the area. 

The way is still open for advance- 
ment. The dairymen have still not 
reached the level of dignity and secur- 
ity deserved by businessmen in twen- 
tieth century United States. How- 
ever, the faith and pioneering spirit 
which created the Dairymen’s League, 
Inc. in 1907 still lives and thrives to- 
day. The simple container of Dairylea 
milk in the dairy cases of thousands 
of stores, represents all the past dis- 
couragement, and present success of 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc., in its fiftieth year. 
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Letters te the Editor 


(Reprinted by permision of author) 


To the Editor: 
The April issue of the Cornell 


Countryman seemed to be rather pre- 
occupied with articles on Farm Prac- 
tice, however, the analysis seemed to 
revolve around cliches which left 
much unsaid. 

The constant jeer seems to be that 
those who balk at farm work still take 
advantage of free tuition. If this is its 
justification or rationale, then Farm 
Practice is more a punishment than a 
helpful work system. 

The second chapter of the Farm 
Practice Gospel says that any student 
in an agricultural school must work 
on a farm, in order to profit in his vo- 
cation, be it dairy husbandry or bac- 
teriology. The sudden equation of ag- 
riculture with farm work is quite lud- 
icrous. If agriculture in 1957 is only 
direct farming, then most of the Ag 
School’s course catalogue is a collec- 
tion of irrelevant trivia (courses in 
economics, engineering, food technol- 
ogy and basic sciences. ) 

I would submit, however, that the 
value of farm experience is negligible 
for students studying scientific fields 
in the Ag School. These students are 
in the Ag School because the depart- 
ments of Bacteriology, Biochemistry, 
Conservation and Food Technology 
are there. Free tuition has no bearing 
on an evaluation of Farm Practice. 

These science majors have a defi- 
nite place in the Ag School even if 
they have little interest in farming. 
Their value is the value of pure re- 
search. The Ag School recognizes this 
fact when it supports departmental 
basic research projects. 


There is recognition that farm 
work is not helpful to these science 
majors is the provision for minimum 
farm credits. But even this token re- 
quirement is objectionable because it 
is hypocritical. Work experience is 
useful only when it is directly related 
to your major. | would suggest a re- 
evaluation of the Farm Practice sys- 
tem so that science majors could sat- 
isfy their entire practice requirements 
in the most ideal way: in work direct- 
ly related to their fields. 


There is another fault springing 
from Farm Practice: instead of appre- 
ciating farm work and life, the city 
boy often becomes disillusioned or dis- 


gusted with it. I would therefore sug- 
gest that a more practical, a more ef- 
fective means of creating an apprecia- 
tion of farm life be a required fresh- 
man year course for non-rural stu- 
dents which would give an introduc- 
tion to agriculture: its history, its 
social importance, its current direc- 
tion and problems. This approach— 
of a non-technical survey of agricul- 
ture—would result in a deeper, more 
sincere appreciation of its importance 
and its problems. 

The Ag School finds itself in a 
unique position; where other schools 
are overcrowded, the Ag School has 
trouble attracting high caliber stu- 
dents. I would very strongly suggest 
that the Farm Practice system is re- 
sponsible for this. With farm popula- 
tion decreasing, there are fewer rural 
area students. And when the city boy 
interested in science picks up the Ag 
School catalogue he usually stops 
reading at mention of farm work. 
This is evident if you study the fresh- 
man class. In all majors except sci- 
ences, boys greatly outnumber girls; 
the situation is reversed in the science 
fields. These fields usually attract peo- 
ple from urban areas, but now, they 
only attract girls (who need no farm 
experience) and an important source 
of students—boys from the cities—is 
lost to the Ag School. 


Unless the Farm Practice system is 
questioned, examined and reorganized, 
there will continue to be talk of dis- 
content that the entire system is de- 
signed merely to supply farmers with 
cheap labor, and to discourage city 
people from “crowding” out upstate 
students in competition for entrance. 


Farm Practice will continue to dis- 
courage qualified, scientifically  in- 
clined applicants from the city—stu- 
dents the Ag School desperately needs 
if it is to retain or perhaps regain its 
stature and its student body. 

There seems to be a generous reluc- 
tance to examine this important prob- 
lem of decreased admissions and its re- 
lationship to Farm Practice require- 
ments. I do wish that the Ag School 
would take its ostrich head out of the 
farmland soil that it is now embedded 
in and consider some of the complaints 
of some of the students. 


Martin Bobrowsky ’60 
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RESEARCH AND 


Sale over 400 leading 
farm equipment manufacturers 


choose LINK- 


for conveying and transmitting power 


ws shortcomings in machine performance 
— whatever the cause — reflects on the 
manufacturer. That’s why so many of them 
specify Link-Belt chain. They know that every 
link meets rigid uniformity specifications ... 
will sustain rated efficiency. What’s more, de- 
signers can draw on industry’s most complete 
line of chains, sprockets and attachments to 
meet every conveyor and drive requirement. 

Link-Belt combines unmatched experience 
and the research facilities of the world’s larg- 
est chain plant in determining chain needs for 
modern farm equipment. When time comes 
to select the chain that’s the efficiency equal 
of your machine—be sure it carries the Link- 
Belt double-arrow >———< trademark. 


14,552 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 


¥ 
oa 


a 
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ENGINEERING BY LINK-BELT MAKE FARMING EASIER, MORE PROFITABLE 


JOHN DEERE 45 COM- 
BINE AND No. 10 CORN 
ATTACHMENT incorporate 


Link-Belt precision steel 
roller chain. 


COMPLETE LINE of agricul- 
tural chains, sprocket wheels 
and attachments permits cost- 
saving specialization — offers 
right chain for all conveyor 
and drive needs. 


ACCURATE MANUFAC. 
TURE AND CONTINUOUS 
INSPECTION with modern, 
specialized machines allow 
economies of large-scale 
production. Extensive facili- 
ties provide ample capacity 
to meet your production 
schedules. 


LABORATORY CONTROL 
assures you that each chain 
meets rigid uniformity speci- 
fications. Our modern labora- 
tory continuously explores 


To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices, Stock : ~ new refinements to increase 
60 Carrying Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in All Principal . ana chain life. 
Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); ; 
Australia, Marrickville (Sydney), N.S.W.; South Africa, Springs. 
Representatives Throughout the World. 
YMAN 
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SUBe — aay that extra Profit-Pint 


Like a calf, Surge adjusts to the cow. That’s important, 

Add} because no two cows milk the same. 
First, you can set the Surge for just the right down- 
TTT teed ward and forward TUG & PULL. This keeps teat cups 


PS safely down and gets that last profit pint without hand 
genuine stripping. 


Second, you can instantly vary the pulsator speed 
... Slower for tough-teated, hard milkers ... faster for 
young heifers. 

Parlor, Stanchion Pipe Line, or Bucket ... every 
Surge is backed by Organized Surge Service. Your 


Surge keeps on milking for years. 
Copyright 1957 — Babson Bros. Co. 


EASY TERMS 


on all Surge 
installations 


Up to 24 
months to pay 
* * * 


Let your 


SURGE 
earn its way! 


ie 


SURGE SIPHON PARLOR PIPE LINE SURGE STANCHION PIPE LINE $5 DOWN puts a new Surge 
brings cows to you at raised level milks fast... safe...clean! Set bucket milker unit in your 
..-easy to see. Transparent breaker surcingle in right notch, far for- barn. FREE DEMONSTRA- 
cups adjust downward and forward ward on cow’s back for TUG TION on your farm. 

for visible TUG & PULL milking. & PULL milking with transpar- 

Cleaned automatically by ELEC- ent breaker cups. Push-button 

TROBRAIN...while you are eating ELECTROBRAIN washes line 

breakfast ...or watching TV. automatically. 


BABSON BROS. CO. of New York 


842 W. BELDEN AVE., SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 





